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them constantly and most annoyingly on the Queen, and
which are solely for political purposes. For health and
relaxation, no one would go to Ireland."

Frequently the Minister defended himself. When he
was asked later what was the secret of his success with the
Queen, he replied, "I never refuse; I never contradict; I
sometimes forget." A sacrifice to the pleasure of epigram.
Contradict, he often did. When the Archbishop of Canter-
bury died and the Queen insisted on making Tait, the
Bishop of London, his successor, Mr. Disraeli raised grave
objections:

"This is to be observed of the Bishop of London, that
though apparently of a spirit somewhat austere, there is in
his idiosyncrasy a strange fund of enthusiasm, a quality
which ought never to be possessed by an Archbishop of
Canterbury or a Prime Minister. The Bishop of London
sympathises with everything that is earnest; but what is
earnest is not always true; on the contrary, error is often
more earnest than truth. . . .

"Mr. Disraeli wishes not to conceal the infinite pain with
which he thus seems to differ on so great a question, from
a sovereign to whom he is not only bound by every tie of
personal devotion, but whose large and peculiarly experi-
enced intelligence he acknowledges and appreciates, and
whose judgment on many occasions would have more
influence with him than that of all his colleagues.

"His idea of the perfect relation between the sovereign
and her minister is that there should be on her part perfect
confidence; on his, perfect devotion. In the blended
influence of two such sentiments, so ennobling, and so
refined, he sees the best security for Your Majesty's happi-
ness and the welfare of the realment."

The Queen insisted. For her own part, she knew quite
well that Bishop Tait was innocent of all enthusiasm. Could
she have said as much of the Prime Minister of England?